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upon the waters they might count on a generous return in
material as well as spiritual blessings. 'Nor is the arm of the
Lord shortened, or His wonted bounty to be restrained, but
that undertaking of the voyage principally for God's glory and
in compassion to men's souls, we may expect a more than
ordinary blessing from Him, whose usual custom is to honour
those who honour Him, and most abundantly even in this life
to recompense such religious undertakings.' The fruition of
such doctrine lay, of course, in the future, but in the West
Indian expedition of 1655 there is clear trace of its workings.
In recommending this expedition to the council Cromwell
declared: 'We consider this attempt because we think God has
not brought us hither where we are, but to consider the work
that we may do in the world as well as at home/

It was as though the tide of sanctified economic enterprise
having once turned, its onrush gathered increasing volume and
impetus, sometimes by the addition of new elements, some-
times by the final crumbling of old barriers. Occasional voices,
like those of Baxter and George Fox,1 were raised in warning
or even execration, but they were unheard or rapidly forgotten.
The doctrine that inward salvation should be expressed in
continuous worldly labour merged into the belief that success
was the hall-mark of godliness. Achievement rather than effort
became the passport to salvation in the next world, as it had
always tended to be the passport to honour and power in this
one. The unforgivable sin in the eyes of God and man was
failure, a nightmare which came to haunt all but the very
wealthy with a new terror.

A sermon preached in 1655 before the lord mayor and alder-
men and dedicated to Sir Christopher Packe, one of the most
powerful commercial magnates of the day, shows how insidi-
ously yet triumphantly the change of doctrine could come
about. The preacher remarks, and here even Baxter would

1 The sects, and particularly the Quakers, in this period were much less ready
than the more orthodox Puritans to embrace enthusiastically the creed of economic
salvation. George Fox attempted to bring home both to Christian subjects and their
rulers a sense of the dangers of money-getting, and of responsibility towards the
poor. See on this point, I. Grubb, Quakerism and Industry before 1800, 1929.